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NEW  YORK  CITY  DOES  HAVE  A  FUTURE 

by 

ELI  GINZBERG,  Ph.D. 

I AM  a  "Manhattanite,"  as  Mr.  Root  told  you  in  his  introduction.  Of  late,  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  begun  to  study  in  some  detail,  the  question  of  metropolitan  centers,  of  which  New  York 
is  the  one  of  preeminent  interest  to  us  although  we  have  begun  to  think  more  generally  about 
urban  economics. 

I  shall  begin  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  new  field  of  inquiry.  Probably 
one  of  the  best  books  on  this  subject  was  written  by  two  colleagues  on  my  staff.  It  is  called 
"The  Metropolitan  Economy,"  and  it  looks  at  all  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  over  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  perspective.  The  authors  of  that  book  are  Stanback  and  Knight,  1970,  Columbia 
University  Press. 

We  are  moving  into  new  areas  where  ideas  have  to  be  developed  from  the  ground  up, 
where  criteria  for  assessing  the  health  or  malaise  cf  cities  can  only  be  a  first  approximation, 
because  there  is  no  science  of  urbanology. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  begun  to  worry  about  these  problems.  My  father-in-law  is  in  the 
audience.  He  told  me  that  when  he  graduated  in  1912  from  Harvard  Law  School,  he  asked 
Dean  Pound  whether  he  should  go  to  Chicago  since  he  had  a  good  opportunity,  or  whether 
he  should  come  to  New  York  or  go  elsewhere.  Dean  Pound,  a  learned  and  intelligent  man, 
said,  "By  all  means  go  to  Chicago,  because  New  York  is  'on  the  skids.'  Chicago  is  really  the 
center  of  the  country  and  it  can  only  go  in  one  direction,  up,  and  there  is  no  use  worrying  about 
New  York.  Its  time  has  passed.  Chicago's  is  coming." 

I  just  mention  this  to  indicate  that  a  lot  of  bright  people  have  very  strong  opinions,  both 
positive  and  negative,  about  any  particular  city  or  about  cities  in  general.  The  likelihood  is 
that  they  are  going  to  be  more  wrong  than  right. 

I  want  to  do  four  things  this  afternoon.  I  want  to  begin  by  suggesting  how  to  think  about 
cities. 

Then  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  uniqueness  of  New  York,  because  New  York  is  a 
city  different  from  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  that  is  important  to  this  discussion. 

Then  I  cannot  ignore  some  of  the  major  dangers  facing  the  economic  future  of  New  York. 

Finally  I  want  to  suggest  some  policy  directions,  because  what  happens  to  individuals 
and  to  collections  of  individuals  who  comprise  a  city  depends  on  what  they  do  or  don't  do. 

I  don't  think  there  is  anything  written  in  the  good  book  that  foreordains  either  success  or 
failure.  It  depends  on  what  key  people  are  going  to  do  or  not  do. 

Let  me  begin  therefore  by  exploring  how  one  should  think  about  a  city. 

The  essential  basis  of  the  economy  of  any  city  is,  what  can  it  do  in  a  specialized  fashion 
for  the  areas  that  lie  back  of  it.  In  the  case  of  New  York,  the  hinterland,  of  course,  is  the  whole 
world.  The  city  then  is  a  specialized  economic  entity  providing  services  and  goods  more 
effectively  than  any  other  place  for  its  hinterland. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  we  used  to  think  about  cities  in  terms  of  their  exports  of  goods. 
I  talked  earlier  to  the  gentleman  from  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh  is  a  big  manufacturing  center. 
In  our  study  of  cities,  the  manufacturing  cities  are  not  very  impressive  in  terms  of  growth  and 
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development,  because  the  economy  is  becoming  transformed  increasingly  into  an  economy 
dependent  on  the  production  of  services. 

Therefore,  the  large  manufacturing  centers,  like  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh,  have  not  shown 
the  same  capabilities  for  continued  growth  as  have  what  we  call  the  "nodal"  cities,  like  Houston, 
Atlanta  and  New  York,  which  have  broader  relationships  to  their  hinterland,  ranging  from 
trade  to  banking.  These  nodal  cities  seem  to  have  a  capacity  for  growth  much  greater  than  the 
purely  manufacturing  centers. 

I  received  an  interesting  insight  into  New  York  when  I  was  last  in  Houston,  the  fastest 
growing  large  city  in  the  United  States.  I  learned  that  it  cannot  grow  without  tapping  the  New 
York  money  market.  They  have  to  come  up  here.  It  is  a  big,  very  fast  growing  city,  and  Texans 
are  rich,  but  they  can't  do  it  on  their  own  down  there  in  Houston.  They  are  tied  into  New  York, 
as  is  every  other  city  in  the  United  States.  New  York  has  the  entire  United  States  as  its  hinterland. 

I  would  like  to  mention,  too,  that  it  has  a  good  part  of  Europe  as  its  hinterland.  It  is  also 
the  access  city  to  Latin  America.  Without  having  figured  it  out  exactly,  I  believe  that  New  York 
is  as  close  to  Tokyo,  if  not  closer,  than  any  major  competing  city  such  as  London  or  Paris. 
Of  course,  Moscow  is  closer,  but  the  amount  of  business  that  will  be  done  between  Moscow 
and  Tokyo,  in  the  near  future,  I  assume  will  be  quite  limited. 

I  have  begun  to  suggest  some  of  the  uniqueness  in  New  York.  It  is  a  specialized  center 
that  has  the  entire  world  as  its  hinterland.  No  other  city  is  quite  like  it,  although  London  has 
some  of  the  same  qualities. 

Now,  New  York  is  fantastically  diversified  and  that  gives  it  a  great  amount  of  strength. 
It  is  still  the  nation's  biggest  manufacturing  center.  It  still  accounts,  in  terms  of  metropolitan 
trade,  for  almost  half  of  all  apparel  exports,  about  a  third  of  all  business  services,  about  a 
third  of  printing,  more  than  a  third  of  finance,  about  a  quarter  of  wholesaling,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  all  communications. 

That  is  another  way  of  saying  that  New  York  City  with  4  percent,  and  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  with  6  percent  of  the  population  of  the  country,  has  a  very  big  slice  of  inter- 
metropolitan  trade.  It  has  no  runner-up.  No  city  at  the  moment  is  even  in  the  "ball  park"  with 
New  York. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  New  York  isn't  in  trouble  or  can't  get  into  worse  trouble.  But  I 
just  want  to  indicate  to  you  that  in  terms  of  the  type  of  city  it  is  and  the  type  of  relationships 
to  its  hinterland,  it  has  no  close  competition.  That  is  another  way  of  saying  that  for  every  incre- 
ment of  expansion  in  the  American  economy  and  the  world  economy,  a  slice  comes  to  New 
York,  unless  the  city  becomes  so  foolish  that  it  doesn't  continue  to  latch  on  to  this  growth. 
But  if  it  remains  alert,  as  it  has  been  able  to  up  to  now,  it  will  continue  to  get  a  slice  of  the 
expanding  world  and  national  business. 

I  now  want  to  tick  off  quickly  why  New  York  has  been  and  still  is  unique. 

If  the  essence  of  economic  leadership,  like  any  other  leadership,  is  in  the  first  instance  a 
matter  of  talent,  brainpower,  and  people  of  superior  capacity,  New  York  has  a  differential  share 
of  such  people  in  every  critical  area — law,  advertising,  finance,  corporate  executives  and  so  on. 
The  city  is  the  talent  center  of  the  country,  with  wide  margins  to  spare.  Obviously,  there  are 
other  cities  that  have  bright  people,  but  they  have  generally  only  a  small  number. 

If  a  certain  family  is  not  active  in  Pittsburgh,  nothing  happens  in  Pittsburgh,  because  it  is 
one  family  that  controls  Pittsburgh.  If  two  families  are  inoperative  in  Detroit,  nothing  much 
happens  in  Detroit,  because  these  two  are  critical  to  decision-making  in  Detroit.  Such  con- 


centration  has  some  advantages,  because  when  one  or  two  leaders  decide  to  act,  their  city 
responds. 

In  New  York,  we  have  hundreds  of  families,  thousands  of  people,  with  leverage  and  talent. 

Secondly,  talking  in  Wall  Street  I  don't  have  to  stress  that  New  York  is  the  money  center 
of  the  world.  Even  though  I  am  a  manpower  economist,  not  a  money  economist,  money  still 
has  something  to  do  with  economic  development  both  here  and  abroad,  and  New  York  is  the 
money  center. 

Thirdly,  although  I  already  mentioned  it,  I  will  repeat  that  New  York  has  a  unique  location. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  states  that  it  is  an  international  airport.  That  may  mean  that  it  has  one  charter 
flight  a  week,  or  two  a  year,  or  at  most  a  daily  flight  to  Canada.  But  international — in  what  sense! 

I  have  long  called  New  York  a  European  city  on  the  American  continent.  That  is  another 
way  of  looking  at  New  York.  In  any  case,  it  has  half  a  foot  in  Europe.  With  the  Common  Market 
growing  rapidly  it  is  not  unimportant  to  have  an  inside  track  to  Europe. 

Another  point  that  I  mentioned  earlier  but  that  I  want  to  stress  again,  since  we  are  dealing 
with  a  competitive  economy,  is  the  fact  that  New  York  has  no  competition  from  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States. 

Some  people  are  impressed  by  Chicago.  They  have  been  reading  about  Mayor  Daley  and 
are  impressed.  But  I  consider  Chicago  to  be  the  most  explosive  large  city  in  the  United  States. 
If  there  is  any  likelihood  of  major  racial  troubles  in  the  United  States,  they  are  more  likely  in 
Chicago  and  they  are  likely  to  be  worse  than  in  any  other  city. 

Everybody  in  the  know  has  been  saying  this  to  the  people  in  Chicago  for  a  long  time,  but 
apparently  they  are  not  able  to  do  much  about  it,  or  don't  care  enough  to  try. 

I  do  not  consider  Chicago  a  serious  competitor  of  New  York  because  Chicago  has  not 
begun  to  make  the  political  transition  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  long-run  economic  stability 
and  growth. 

I  don't  want  to  run  Chicago  down.  Let's  take  Los  Angeles  called  by  Van  Loon  "seven 
suburbs  in  search  of  a  city."  It  isn't  a  real  city  even  today. 

In  terms  of  a  competitive  model,  which  city,  or  cities  are  going  to  take  business  away  from 
New  York?  I  can't  identify  them. 

It  is  clear  that  our  East  Coast  cities,  starting  with  Boston  and  going  south  through  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  even  Atlanta,  are  not  in  the  same  league  with  New  York.  The  only  city 
that  has  the  advantage  of  a  special  edge  is  Washington,  because  it  is  the  nation's  capital. 

The  interesting  thing  about  New  York  is  that  it  became  the  dominant  city  of  the  United 
States  without  being  the  nation's  capital.  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Moscow,  Tokyo,  all  great  cities, 
are  great  primarily  because  they  are  the  seat  of  government. 

New  York  was  of  course  our  first  capital  but  it  was  able  to  lose  all  the  economic  advantages 
of  being  the  capital  and  still  have  sufficient  vitality  to  become  the  premier  city  without  being  the 
seat  of  government,  unlike  any  other  great  city  in  the  world. 

Now,  I  come  closer  to  my  own  area  of  competence — I  want  to  look  at  New  York's  unique 
labor  force. 

Although  New  York's  labor  force  is  not  free  of  troubles,  in  terms  of  size,  diversity,  and 
accessibility,  there  is  no  other  metropolitan  labor  force  that  can  begin  to  compare  to  it. 
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A  large  labor  force  that  can't  move  easily  is  of  little  value.  Inland  Steel,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Chicago,  can't  fill  its  manning  needs,  because  Chicago  doesn't  have  a  transportation  system 
that  enables  people  to  move  from  where  they  live  to  the  plants  that  need  workers.  This  is  not 
New  York's  problem. 

It  is  the  combination  of  a  four  million  plus  labor  force  and  easy  mobility,  relatively  speaking, 
that  gives  New  York  such  a  big  edge. 

Moreover,  New  York,  despite  all  the  bad  news  you  read  in  the  daily  paper,  is  still  the 
corporate  headquarters  of  American  industry,  and  therefore  the  corporate  headquarters  of 
world  industry  because  many  of  our  largest  corporations  are  world  corporations  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

New  York  still  has  something  like  a  quarter  of  all  the  major  corporate  headquarters  of  the 
largest  companies  in  the  United  States.  Parenthetically,  New  York's  economy  is  well  balanced 
because  we  also  have  a  fantastic  array  of  small  manufacturing  and  services  firms. 

With  these  unique  economic  advantages  it  would  take  more  than  inept  politicians,  more 
than  population  conflicts,  to  erode  the  City's  assets. 

I  suppose  that  a  city  like  a  corporation  could  be  so  badly  managed  over  a  long  time  that 
it  could  fritter  away  its  superb  assets.  But  it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  this  is  likely  to  occur 
in  New  York. 

What  then  are  the  dangers  that  we  face? 

It  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognize  that  New  York  shares  with  all  cities  in  our  dynamic 
economy  certain  unfavorable  trends.  For  instance,  people  increasingly  live  on  the  periphery 
of  the  city,  and  as  they  move  away  from  the  center,  they  pull  certain  activities  with  them,  pri- 
marily retail  but  also  some  business  services  and  professional  services.  And  the  new  trans- 
portation networks  make  it  profitable  to  relocate  various  wholesale,  manufacturing,  and 
warehousing  on  the  periphery. 

That  is  true  in  every  metropolitan  area.  It  is  not  solely  a  New  York  problem.  This  is  part 
of  an  ongoing  transportation  revolution;  there  will  be  continuing  diffusion  of  inner  city  activities. 
There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  that  type  of  loss. 

But  while  these  losses  will  continue,  the  important  question  is  what  potential  gains  can 
the  city  make  to  compensate  for  what  it  is  losing? 

A  second  danger  point  for  a  city  is  the  costs  involved  in  renewing  parts  of  the  city  that 
are  over  the  hill. 

The  amazing  thing  about  New  York,  and  the  building  we  are  now  in  illustrates  this  very 
clearly,  is  the  process  of  constant  renewal,  particularly  in  Manhattan.  And  Manhattan,  particu- 
larly the  central  business  district,  is  the  key.  We  have  been  able  to  renew  this  section  of 
New  York  repeatedly.  For  every  hundred  thousand  or  million  square  feet  of  new  buildings  that 
go  up,  about  a  quarter  represents  replacement  and  renovation.  That  cycle  is  essential  for 
maintaining  the  vitality  of  a  city.  A  city  must  have  the  capacity  to  renew  itself. 

Now,  there  are  parts  of  New  York  which  appear  to  be  beyond  the  pale  for  renewal.  There 
are  declining  sections  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  that  I  have  looked  at  recently,  which  cry  out 
for  renewal  but  which  give  no  evidence  that  it  can  or  will  come. 

We  appear  to  be  developing  cancerous  regions  within  this  large  metropolis,  where  at  least 
in  the  short  run  there  is  little  prospect  for  renewal.  We  appear  to  be  "leapfrogging"  over  these 
areas  and  developing  Staten  Island  rather  than  rebuilding  the  run  down  parts  of  Brooklyn. 
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This  may  be  part  of  the  metropolitan  cycle  of  expansion.  We  have  never  systematically 
renewed  every  declining  part  of  the  city.  This  "leapfrogging"  arrangement  makes  it  possible 
for  speculators  and  builders  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  favorable  opportunities. 

I  don't  want  to  give  too  much  weight  to  rough  estimates,  but  we  may  have  seriously 
deteriorating  areas  with  a  population  of  about  400,000  out  of  a  total  of  8  million.  Four  hundred 
thousand  is  a  large  number  but  it  comes  to  only  five  percent  of  the  total. 

Now,  the  third  aspect  of  renewal  has  to  do  with  the  political  impediments  thrown  up  by 
special  interest  groups.  I  live  on  the  West  Side.  Alexander's  wanted  to  come  into  the  West 
Side  but,  because  of  ineptness  on  the  part  of  the  city  planners,  a  small  vocal  minority  nipped 
the  project  in  the  bud. 

I  would  argue,  however,  that  just  as  with  the  history  of  trade  unions,  people  learn  from 
experience.  Workers  may  resort  to  strikes  once  or  twice,  but  we  don't  have  perpetual  strikes 
with  people  indefinitely  out  of  work.  We  have  learned  to  live  with  unions.  So  I  think  we  will 
learn  how  to  live  with  special  interest  groups  in  the  political  arenas.  Minority  obstructionists 
will  be  contained. 

During  the  past  several  days  we  witnessed  a  different  type  of  community  involvement.  The 
people  on  the  West  Side  got  wind  of  a  plan  to  build  an  eight  lane  highway  through  Riverside 
Park.  There  was  a  sudden  uprising  which  resulted  in  50,000  signatures  against  the  plan.  The 
Governor  had  to  back  down.  That,  I  believe,  is  responsible  local  democracy. 

We  still  face  a  problem  of  learning  how  to  live  with  the  special  interest  groups  but  I  am 
optimistic  that  we  will  learn. 

A  few  words,  now,  about  the  critical  question  of  the  future  of  company  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  city's  large  minority  population. 

Most  large  cities  in  the  United  States  have  a  large  minority  population.  The  New  York 
Times  ran  the  relevant  figures  the  other  day.  The  1970  Census  showed  New  York  with  a  21  per- 
cent black  population.  In  addition  it  has  a  large  Puerto  Rican  population.  Chicago  has  a 
32  percent  black  population,  half  again  as  many  as  New  York.  Detroit  has  44  percent,  double 
New  York's  ratio.  Philadelphia  has  33  percent.  Washington,  D.C.  has  71  percent. 

There  are  relatively  few  large  cities  with  a  small  black  minority.  Los  Angeles  is  one,  but 
Los  Angeles  has  a  great  many  Mexican-Americans.  Indianapolis,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Nash- 
ville, and  Fort  Worth  have  small  black  minorities.  But  these  cities  don't  look  like  major 
competitiors  of  New  York. 

What  these  percentages  suggest  is  that  New  York  faces  the  challenge  of  absorbing  large 
numbers  of  minority  group  members.  But  this  is  not  a  problem  unique  to  New  York.  It  is  an 
American  problem. 

What  has  happened  in  the  last  twenty  to  thirty  years  is  that  blacks  who  had  long  been 
trapped  in  the  South  without  jobs  or  income  began  to  escape  in  large  numbers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  improved  employment  opportunities  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  came  in  large 
numbers  to  the  cities  of  the  North  and  West.  These  cities  are  now  in  the  process  of  absorbing 
the  newcomers.  There  is  nothing  unique  in  this  process.  It  is  a  little  harder  than  the  earlier 
process  of  absorbing  the  Irish,  the  Jews  and  the  Italians  because  racial  factors  loom  larger 
than  ethnic  factors  but  essentially  it  is  the  same  process. 

Every  city  faces  the  challenge.  We  are  in  a  later  stage  of  development  and  that  too  adds 
a  new  dimension.  In  the  old  days,  we  used  to  let  immigrants  who  couldn't  work  starve;  now 
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we  put  the  unemployed  migrant  on  welfare.  But  the  absorption  of  blacks  into  the  mainstream 
is  an  American  problem — not  a  New  York  City  problem. 

Now,  to  the  specific  question  of  whether  there  will  be  an  adequate  labor  force  available  for 
corporate  headquarters  in  New  York.  I  am  concerned  about  poor  performance  of  the  school 
system  not  only  in  New  York  but  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  in  fact  in  all  large  ghetto 
areas.  Despite  the  malperformance,  it  requires  only  a  little  imagination  on  the  part  of  large  scale 
industry  to  initiate  and  carry  out  remedial  programs  that  will  assure  it  the  clerical  work  force 
it  requires. 

Although  most  of  the  youngsters  coming  out  of  ghetto  schools  are  sadly  deficient  educa- 
tionally, it  would  not  take,  on  a  work-study  basis,  more  than  eight  months  to  train  most  of  the 
dropouts  so  they  could  operate  in  an  office. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  every  last  dropout  could  make  the  grade  but  most  of  them  could. 
They  are  lively  youngsters.  They  survived  their  environment.  Most  of  them,  with  a  little  added 
"input"  could  learn  to  perform. 

While  the  labor  force  presents  something  of  a  problem,  it  is  a  problem  to  which  a  solution 
can  be  found. 

Now  to  my  last  theme:  What  do  we  have  to  do  in  terms  of  policy  directions  to  assure  the 
future  of  New  York? 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  the  large  city  mayors  have  not  been  very  effective  to  date. 
They  have  been  talking  to  the  President  and  to  Congress,  but  they  should  talk  to  the 
American  people. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  cities  to  solve  the  race  problem  after  the  country  ignored  it  for 
350  years. 

There  was  a  senator  from  South  Carolina  in  the  late  1870's  who  said  that  the  only  way 
the  South  would  get  the  country  to  help  in  solving  the  racial  problem  was  to  start  to  export 
blacks.  The  effective  integration  of  the  black  minority  is  not  something  that  the  cities  can 
do  by  themselves  while  the  whites  escape  to  the  suburbs.  This  is  a  national  problem,  not  a 
New  York  City  problem,  a  Chicago  problem,  a  Detroit  problem.  It  is  an  American  problem. 
The  mayors,  in  my  opinion,  must  make  the  point  repeatedly. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  city  to  meet  all  the  financial  and  other  problems  that 
it  faces  with  more  and  more  affluent  taxpayers  running  away  to  the  suburbs.  That  makes  no 
sense.  We  are  fortunately  beginning  to  see  some  corrections. 

For  twenty  years  we  wasted  time  talking  about  metropolitan  government.  Yet  we  have  but 
one  metropolitan  government  in  the  United  States  —  Dade  County,  Florida.  But  more  recently 
we  see  the  beginnings  of  linking  of  the  cities  and  suburbs.  The  federal  goverment  has 
recognized  that  it  must  put  part  of  the  money  that  it  takes  out  of  the  cities  back  into  the  cities 
directly.  Secondly,  the  state  governments  are  beginning  to  play  a  role  in  the  solution  of 
urban  problems. 

The  weakness  of  state  government  has  long  been  a  major  problem  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  stronger  states  are  beginning  to  help  link  the  city  to  its  metropolitan  hinterland.  In 
New  York  we  see  Ed  Logue  with  state  funds  struggling  to  get  some  middle  income  housing 
started  in  the  city.  Ronan  with  his  MTA  is  engaged  in  the  crucial  task  of  improving  interurban 
transportation. 
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Increasingly,  New  York  City  needs  the  help  of  New  York  State.  Lindsay  is  wrong  if  he 
believes  that  more  home  rule  is  the  answer.  It  is  not.  What's  needed,  are  more,  not  fewer 
links  between  the  State  and  the  City.  We  must  begin  to  use  the  power  of  the  state  to  rationalize 
the  relationships  of  the  peripheral  areas  to  the  central  cities. 

For  twenty  years  and  more  we  have  been  pursuing  an  escape  policy  but  its  days  are 
numbered.  Nobody  living  on  the  periphery  is  going  to  make  a  living  in  New  York  City  if  New 
York  goes  under.  And  the  same  goes  for  Chicago  and  other  large  cities.  The  periphery  and 
the  central  city  must  be  made  whole.  There  is  no  alternative. 

Next,  New  York  does  face  a  serious  problem  with  respect  to  middle-income  housing.  New 
York  depends  not  only  on  a  basic  clerical  and  service  labor  force,  not  only  on  people  who 
are  poor  at  $80,000  a  year  as  reported  in  the  article  in  the  New  York  Magazine;  but  it  must  also 
be  attractive  to  middle  management.  These  middle  managers  must,  if  they  live  in  the  suburbs, 
be  able  to  get  into  town  on  time  or  else  have  housing  in  New  York  City  proper. 

The  problem  of  not  being  able  to  house  or  rehouse  a  middle-income  group  in  New  York 
City  is  a  challenge.  I  hope  that  Ed  Logue  will  finally  get  something  moving  in  the  arena. 

I  don't  know  enough  about  the  housing  market  to  assess  whether  the  moves  under  way  to 
restrict  and  remove  rent  controls  will  contribute  to  an  increase  in  middle-income  housing.  But 
I  can't  believe  that  it  can  hurt. 

Another  point:  New  York  has  not  taken  advantage  of  its  potential  land  for  manufacturing 
sites.  We  have  not  consolidated  various  parcels  at  the  periphery  and  in  special  locales.  Since 
New  York  has  continuing  need  for  manufacturing  employment  to  absorb  the  new  migrants  and 
other  low  skilled  persons,  we  don't  want  to  phase  out  manufacturing  any  faster  than  we  have  to. 
Some  manufacturing  we  are  certain  to  lose.  Some  we  ought  to  lose,  because  New  York  is  not 
the  proper  environment  for  jobs  that  pay  only  $2.25  an  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could  use 
more  higher  paying  manufacturing  jobs. 

Finally  the  city  faces  the  problem  of  maintaining  essential  services,  a  positive  environment 
and  a  good  image. 

If  the  Mayor  goes  around  saying  loud  and  clear  that  we  are  "broke,"  it  is  not  easy  to  sell 
New  York  City  bonds.  The  poor  Mayor  is  caught  in  a  dilemma.  He  needs  more  money  from 
Albany.  As  far  as  Albany  is  concerned,  he  wants  to  make  sure  that  they  recognize  that  we  are 
broke.  But  to  the  rest  of  the  country  he  wants  to  project  a  strong  positive  image. 

My  own  view  is  that,  bonds  aside,  there  are  a  few  basic  facts  that  will  largely  determine 
the  outcome. 

We  must  have  reasonable  security  in  the  streets.  From  walking  around  the  streets  of 
many  cities,  the  situation  in  New  York  is  no  worse  and  probably  considerably  better  than 
many  other  places.  The  question  of  personal  security  in  urban  centers  is  a  major  problem. 
Regrettably  the  data  suggest  that  people  in  the  suburbs  also  are  no  longer  secure.  A  quick 
reading  of  the  newspapers  suggest  that  allowing  for  the  differences  in  population  one's  chances 
for  survival  may  be  better  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  If  not  yet,  then  soon. 

Another  aspect  of  this  question  relates  to  a  value  problem.  Americans  have  long  preferred 
to  own  the  houses  they  live  in.  I  recognize  that  I  am  an  exception  in  that  I  prefer  to  live  in  an 
apartment  and  leave  the  maintenance  to  somebody  else  to  worry  about.  But  what  I  see 
coming  is  that  the  suburbs  will  no  longer  be  an  area  of  two  acre  family  plots.  As  density 
increases,  the  rural  suburbs  will  become  apartment  areas.  At  that  point  some  people  may 
prefer  to  live  in  urban  apartments,  if  they  are  available. 


In  concluding,  I  would  summarize  as  follows: 

1.  Unless  New  York  has  a  future,  there  is  no  future  for  the  country.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  we  can  have  a  vital  American  economy  with  New  York  in  decline.  That  is 
impossible. 

If  the  economy  of  the  United  States  remains  vital,  New  York  will  be  vital. 

2.  The  leadership  structure  in  New  York  must  figure  out  how  to  assure  that  government, 
large  nonprofit  institutions,  such  as  Columbia  University,  and  business  enterprises  can 
effectively  work  together  to  maintain  a  dynamic  city. 

3.  I  don't  think  that  any  party  can  win  with  a  suburban  policy,  any  more  than  with  a 
Southern  policy.  At  best  a  suburban  policy  will  prove  short-lived.  The  suburbs  are 
beginning  to  replicate  the  problems  that  have  long  plagued  the  cities. 

Welfare  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  is  increasing  at  a  considerably  faster  rate  than  in  New  York 
City.  Moreover,  our  studies  suggest  that  many  suburban  areas  lack  the  resources  for  rapid 
growth.  For  instance,  the  labor  market  is  too  thin,  too  scattered.  In  addition,  the  suburbs  lack 
effective  public  transportation. 

Years  ago,  when  I  did  consulting  for  DuPont  I  suggested  that  they  were  located  in  the 
wrong  place.  They  were  out  of  the  mainstream,  neither  in  the  center  of  the  business  or  political 
capital  of  the  country.  As  such  they  were  likely  to  be  out  of  touch  with  emergent  trends.  I 
urged  them  to  get  closer  to  the  action. 

I  am  sure  that  large  corporations  can  move  some  routine  operations  out  of  New  York  but 
I  question  whether  they  can  relocate  the  executives  without  serious  risk.  Decision-makers 
tend  to  be  where  the  action  is. 

The  final  point  is  that  the  future  of  the  city  is  limited  to  what  the  Americans  who  are  now 
growing  up  want  out  of  life.  If  they  want  to  live  in  suburbs,  they  can  speed  the  relocation  of 
corporate  headquarters  that  can  prove  a  threat  to  New  York.  But  I  don't  believe  that  a  college- 
graduate-professional  management  will  see  the  suburbs  as  an  ideal  environment  for  an 
exciting  life. 

At  least  during  the  five  thousand  years  of  recorded  history,  the  more  educated,  cultivated 
people  did  not  choose  to  remain  in  a  bucolic  environment.  They  were  interested  in  living  close 
to  musicians  and  artists.  With  five  thousand  years  of  history  on  my  side  I  am  betting  on 
New  York. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  professor  has  consented  to  answer  some  questions. 

QUESTION:  This  is  something  of  interest  to  me.  Coming  from  out  of  town,  from  a  long 
distance,  is  the  old  Jersey  Meadow  area  unreclaimable? 

ANSWER:  I  suppose  we  have  even  better  land  closer  by.  We  have  Staten  Island  and 
Welfare  Island  and  whole  sections  of  New  York  City  that  could  be  rebuilt. 

If  you  insist  on  inhaling  the  "fumes"  of  New  Jersey  rather  than  the  good  air  of  New  York, 
I  suppose  the  Meadows  could  be  developed. 

QUESTION:  From  time  to  time,  statehood  for  New  York  City  is  mentioned  as  an  answer 
for  its  financial  problems.  I  would  appreciate  your  comment  on  the  merits  of  this. 

ANSWER:  I  don't  really  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  move  in  the  direction  of  statehood  for 
New  York  City. 
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The  important  thing  about  New  York  City  is  that  it  is  the  center  of  a  metropolitan  hub  —  a 
hub  of  fourteen  million  people,  distributed  over  three  states.  We  have  to  work  with  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  to  assure  that  New  York  City  remains  the  focal  center. 

The  idea  of  statehood  has  the  goal  of  getting  more  leverage  for  the  city.  We  should  be 
able  to  get  a  modification  in  present  financial  arrangements  among  the  federal  government, 
the  state  and  the  city  without  going  the  statehood  route. 

If  I  saw  no  redress  from  the  existing  structure,  I  would  be  more  interested  in  statehood 
but  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  redress. 

QUESTION:  I  think  that  any  viable  city  has  to  provide  certain  essential  services.  How 
is  New  York  going  to  continue  to  do  that  within  a  shrinking  tax  base  resulting  from  people 
continuing  to  go  to  the  suburbs. 

ANSWER:  The  tax  base  is  not  eroding  in  New  York.  Moreover,  we  have  learned  how  to 
force  people  to  pay  taxes,  even  if  they  live  out  in  the  suburbs.  And  the  tax  on  what  they  earn 
in  the  city  will  go  higher. 

Whether  the  President  succeeds  or  does  not  succeed  with  his  revenue-sharing  plans  in 
the  near  future,  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  shift.  I  don't  know  where  the  truth  lies  between 
the  contentions  of  Governor  Rockefeller  and  Mayor  Lindsay  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  in 
a  constantly  changing  "ball  game"  as  far  as  taxes  and  revenues  are  concerned. 

My  big  point  was  that,  as  far  as  the  costs  involved  in  the  absorption  of  racial  minorities, 
the  critical  problem  of  all  large  cities,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  recognized  that  these  costs 
must  become  a  charge  against  the  national  budget. 

Mr.  Mills'  welfare  reforms  will  probably  go  through.  While  initially  it  won't  result  in  much 
fiscal  relief  for  New  York,  it  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  important  trend. 

I  look  forward  to  a  new  shuffle  in  the  tax  dollar,  with  the  cities  getting  a  better  deal. 

QUESTION:  In  the  trade  statistics  you  cited,  showing  that  New  York  has  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  total,  were  you  referring  to  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city? 

ANSWER:  That  is  an  analysis  based  upon  metropolitan  trade. 

QUESTION:  Including  the  New  York  metropolitan  area? 

ANSWER:  Yes.  There  is  a  new  book  coming  out  entitled  "Metropolitan  Trade  and 
Employment  Expansion,"  by  Richard  Knight,  a  member  of  my  staff. 

QUESTION:  Your  prognosis  for  the  city  is  very  good.  However,  since  we  haven't  really 
gotten  the  governments  together  as  of  yet,  do  you  believe  that  New  York  will  slide  further 
from  where  it  is  now,  and  then  rebuild?  Or  do  you  think  from  here  on  it  is  going  to  get  better? 

ANSWER:  I  have  speculated  recently  about  this.  I  first  studied  the  unemployed  in  New 
York  City  in  1940.  And  I  earlier  traveled  around  the  country  in  1933.  I  was  trying  to  recall  the 
other  day,  the  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  New  York. 

I  don't  think  New  York  has  slipped.  I  think  that  only  the  people  living  in  New  York  think 
that.  We  who  live  here  can  recognize  much  that  has  gotten  worse.  But  we  don't  realize  that 
the  same  has  happened  to  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Philadelphia — possibly  even  more  so. 

From  many  points  of  view,  New  York  has  done  quite  well.  I  would  say  some  of  the  things 
we  are  most  nervous  about,  such  as  the  large  numbers  of  people  on  welfare  can  be  seen  as  a 


source  of  strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses.  It  means  that  over  the  last  thirty  years  we  have 
become  a  little  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  a  big  city  of  8  million  doesn't  have  its  troubles.  But  it  had  troubles 
in  1940,  and  even  worse  troubles  in  1933.  It  still  has  lots  of  troubles  today. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  the  analysis  of  cities  is  to  gain  perspective  in  depth.  I  would 
say  on  the  basis  of  our  studies  that  New  York  is  not  a  dying  place,  not  by  a  long  shot. 

I  told  Mr.  Horowitz  that  I  didn't  know  where  One  New  York  Plaza  was.  The  last  time  I 
was  down  in  these  parts  there  was  no  building  here!  New  York  always  has  had  growing  and 
declining  areas.  The  Rockefeller  family  put  in  lots  of  money  early  in  the  century  to  develop 
Harlem  as  a  major  area  for  upper  income  families.  They  succeeded  only  in  part.  Then  it  went 
downhill.  Now  it  is  slowly  getting  better.  At  least  the  density  levels  are  being  reduced. 

The  area  I  live  in  —  the  West  Side  —  from  Lincoln  Center,  north  is  now  being  renewed. 
Admittedly  there  are  other  parts  of  New  York  which  have  not  been  renewed  and  which  are 
sorely  in  need  of  improvement. 

New  York  looks  pretty  good  to  me,  relative  to  other  cities. 

QUESTION:  I  am  a  native  New  Yorker,  and  naturally  I  am  biased.  Looking  at  New  York, 
it  is  getting  worse  and  worse  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  As  you  know,  Staten  Island  is  the 
conservative  area  of  New  York  City.  Selling  drugs  to  the  children  in  the  schools  worries  me 
more  than  what  you  have  told  me. 

ANSWER:  One  of  the  members  of  the  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  the  chairman,  is  the  president  of  a  small  Ohio  college.  He  told  me  recently  that  in  this 
conservative  Republican  quasi-rural  area  of  Ohio  they  discovered  that  drugs  were  being  sold 
in  the  junior  high  school. 

All  you  have  in  New  York  is  a  magnification  of  what  is  going  on  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  I  don't  like  any  part  of  it.  We  have  too  many  people  "hooked"  on  drugs;  but  that  is 
not  a  New  York  problem,  it  is  a  national  problem. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  The  youngest  in  my  family  recently  applied  to  a  fancy 
boarding  school.  My  wife  took  her  down  to  look  it  over  and  said  to  the  admissions  officer, 
"Do  you  have  a  drug  problem?"  He  said,  "There  is  no  school  in  the  United  States  with 
adolescents  that  doesn't  have  a  drug  problem." 

What  we  think  of  as  New  York  problems  are  mostly  national  problems.  I  was  in  Washington 
yesterday.  A  police  officer  was  murdered.  One  of  the  gang  was  the  daughter  of  a  former  high 
ranking  municipal  official  —  a  "nice"  young  lady. 

My  son  attends  college  in  the  Middle  West.  As  I  walked  down  the  main  street  of  the 
college  community  recently  I  saw  more  "creepy-looking"  people  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  city. 

All  we  can  say  is,  we  have  lots  of  everything  in  New  York  —  good  and  bad. 

MR.  ROOT:  Professor  Ginzberg,  you  certainly  lived  up  to  the  long  list  of  books  that  you 
wrote  —  a  man  obviously  great  for  versatility  and  great  knowledge.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  having  introduced  you. 

I  think  some  people  now  have  to  go  out  and  look  for  the  IRT,  and  that  easy  mobility  of 
transportation. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  May  I  just  say  that  we  at  Salomon  Brothers  are  honored  to  have  had 
Professor  Ginzberg  and  Mr.  Root  here  today. 
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